BEOWULF
Whilst the episodes are all but free from these modern in-
fluences, the main story has been thoroughly imbued with the
spirit of Christianity.51
Nobody of course doubts that, before Beowulf] as we know
it, was composed, there existed a number of short lays and
traditions handed down by word of mouth, dealing with the
stories told in Beowulf. For many of these stories are historic,
and the short lay is the most likely medium through which
a knowledge of these tales can have come down from the
Fifth and early Sixth Centuries, when the events happened,
to the Seventh and Eighth. But the assumption that Beowulf
was composed simply by fitting together a number of these short
lays, which had come down from heathen times, and adding
various Christian interpolations, rests, in its turn, upon another
assumption which has only to be stated to be seen to be very
perilous. It is assumed that each of these heathen lays dealt
with a limited portion of the story, but treated it in an elaborate
way, and with the full cepic breadth' which characterizes the
elaborate long poem. It is assumed, in fact, that nothing was
needed but a man with a talent for arrangement and inter-
polation, who could 'assemble the parts5, fit one lay on to
another, and so produce a complete epic. But an examination
of existing short lays shows us that they are not of the kind
which can be pieced together, so as forthwith to make an
epic. Very often a short lay will hurry through a story as
complicated as that of a long epic. Take, for example, the
Lay of Weyland in the Elder Edda. In bulk, this is much shorter
than the shortest of the twenty-four books of the Iliad, or of
the Odyssey. But the story it tells is more complicated than the
main story of the Iliad or of the Odyssey, and the length of time
occupied by it is longer. It would be easier to summarize in
one sentence the story of the Wrath of Achilles or the Return
of Odysseus than the tale of Weyland.
The men who made the short lays made them for their own
pleasure: they were not thinking of providing material con-
venient for the purpose of some epic poet who was to come
after them.   Therefore it should not be assumed, without
1 KLAEBER, Beowulf, p. 1.
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